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A DEATH SCENE. 
Written in memory of Mrs. Eliza Beck. 
BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART. 

Sue died! We could not save her—mourners stood 
Around her bed, and tears flowed thick and fast 
From many an unsealed fountain ; and there came 
Physicians in, and ministered, and spoke 
Of hope while life remained, It was in vain. 

All human power was powerless before death. 

All felt it—and the words of comfort, breathed 

By each in turn to each, fell on the heart 

Like drops of water on the unyielding stone, 
Producing no impression. None mistook 

The tokens the destroying ange! sent 

Of his approach; and none deceived themselres— 
Although they strove with a false kindness still 
Awhile to blind each other. 
Grief grew loud 

And louder, as the fearful consciousness 

Came rushing o’er the mind, that earthly things 
Were passing from her ear. The voice of prayer 
Was offered up to heaven ; and that one voice 

She knew, and blessed, e’en with her parting breath. 
Then all around grew dim. The objects loved, 
Best loved in lite, became like distant things 

On which she had no hold. The fleeting soul 
Could not be stayed, when it was called by Him 
To whom it owed its being—and she died! 

Died once to live through all eternity. 

The spark of life went out just as the sun 
Was setting in his glory; and the light 
Lingered in softened shadows round the room, 

As if it were intended for a type 
Of light beyond the grave. Her eyes were closed 
For ever on it here—and yet she looked 
As if she had but gone to sleep, to take 
Her natural rest after the toilsome day, 
So placid and so tranquil was her brow— 
So calm and undisturbed each feature lay 
In its unbroken stillness. ‘There was peace 
Stamped on that quiet face. And oh, I thought 
While watching the departing spirit there, 
‘Twas not so very hard a thing to die! 
No struegle told of pain or agony— 
No sigh escaped, as gently from the lips 
The last breath pass’d—and the heart’s throbbings ceased 
So easily, the nearest scarce could know 
When first its pulse was still. 

It must be thus 
The christian dies! The world but littl knew 
Of her, or hers. F’ame had not heard of her. 
She dwelt amidst the quiet scenes of life, 
Unenvying and unenvied—but her heart 
Was full of warm affections, and the earth 
Had been to her a pleasant place. She loved 
Its varied gifts—its fruits, and plants, and flowers, 
All, all were blessings—-sun-light, clouds, and rain, 
Alike were good to her well-balanced mind. 
But most she loved her husband, children, home— 
‘They were heridols; and it was not meet 
That the heart’s worship should be given long 
Toaught of human mould. "Twas thus decreed, 
And it is done. 

A little spot is all 

She now requires for her last resting-place. 
There the green turf may grow, and flowers may bloom, 
And sun and rain may come ; but she will ne’er 
Have thought or care forthem again. A stone, 
A simple stone, will tell her humble name 
To passers by—but her best monument 
Will ever be engraven on the hearts 
Of those who knew, nor yet knew half her worth, 
Till she was gone. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


“ His was the way to rise, and he was blest 


Joux *****, the son of a respectable butcher, in West- 
minster, London, was, at the age of ten years, employed to 
serve his father’s customers with beef, &c. at their houses. 
Among the most noble and liberal of his patrons, was the lady 
of Lord Dartmouth, who soon became so much pleased with 
the punctuality and fidelity of the butcher's boy, that she often 
ondescended to treat him with such cakes and other dainties 
88 Were considered suitable to his age and condition. 


After having served the family daily, for about two years, 


| he called one morning, as usual, mounted on_ his little pony, 
|, with a large tray of meat before him, and was informed that 


his patroness had gone out in the coach with her lord for the 
benefit of the air. At this moment, while in the act of de- 


| livering his tray of provisions to the servant at the gate, his 


attention was arrested by a female voice from one of the 
windows of the palace, which exclaimed in startling accents, 
“Robbery! robbery! Stopthe thief! Hethat runs yonder! 


| The villain has stolen my lady's jewels! The casket is under 


his arm!” 
The quick-eyed butcher-boy caught sight of the fugitive in 


| a moment—dropped his tray—put spurs to his pony, and 
| darted off with great swiftnessin pursuit of the robber. Fear | 


added wings to the felon’s speed, for with him the race was 
for life or death. Through three different streets was he 
closely followed by his intrepid pursuer on his panting pony, 
when he suddenly turned to the lett, into a small ally, which 
led to the little gate that opened into “the bird-cage walk,” 
on the west side of St. James’s Park. As he passed the gate 
the butcher's boy was close at his heels ; but the straitness of 
the entrance compelled the latter to dismount, which gave 
the fugitive some advantage. The pony soon succeeded, 


| however, in squeezing through the passage, when his young 
| master again vaulted on his back and resumed the pursuit 


with a speed that soon brought him within hearing of the 
sentinel on duty at the corner of the park near the horse 
guards, to whom John cried, “Stop the robber! stop the 
robber! He has stolen a casket of jewels from Lady Dart 
mouth!” &c. The soidier ordered the man to stand, but was 
only answered with a blow, which was instantly repaid by a 


| death-wound from the bayonet of the sentinel. 


John now came up, and after the proper explanations se- 


cured the casket of jewels, which were of great value, and 


bore them off in triumph to the palace of Lord Dartmouth, 
(who had just returned home with his lady from their morn- 


| ing ride,) where he found the whole family in a terrible con- 


sternation at so bold and daring a felony ; for the stolen casket 
not only contained all the rich jewels of her ladyship, but 


| also the diamond star of the earl, which was of immense 


value. Lady Dartmouth had fainted, and the earl, between 
the loss of his jewels and the situation oi his wife, was nearly 
distracted. 

The appearance of the butcher's boy, however, with the 
casket in his hand, soon restored order and happiness to all 
concerned. Words were inadequate to express the feelings 
which glowed in the bosoms of Lord and Lady Dartmouth ; 
for the chivalry of John had completely won their hearts. On 
the following day the earl sent for the boy’s father, and re- 
quested permission to take the lad, and educate him at his 
own expense. With this proposal the father instantly com- 
plied, and was ever grateful to the earl for his kindness. The 
boy immediately became an inmate of the palace, and was in 
due time placed in one of the best public schools, where he 
made such rapid progress in the Latin and Greek lauguages 
that he was soon fitted for the university. Atcollege the ck 
velopement of his intellectual powers was stil! more success- 
ful, and he became one of its brightest scholars. Alwavs at 
the head of his class, he was rewarded with two of the first 
premiums, received the honours of the university, and had 
the credit of being the most learned of its members— being 
equally acquainted with the elegant as with the profound 
branches of science and literature 

Let us here leave him for a moment in the successful pur 
suits of his brilliant career, and return to the palace of his 
noble patrons. 

Twenty days after the incident which placed our youthful 
hero under the eari’s protection, Lady Dartmouth’s contiden- 
tial chambermaid was found lifeless, suspended by the neck 
from a bed-post. In her bosom was a paper developing the 
particulars of the robbery, which was perpetrated by her 
lover at her own suggestion, while she was preparing to elope 
with him to the United States. The temporary absence of 
the earl and his lady, on their morning ride, was the moment 
fixed on for the perpetration of their project. She seized 
the casket of jewels, placed them in his hands, and bid him 
fly to a place ef rendezvous already agreed upon. In de- 


scending the great stair-case, however. Smith (for that was the 
felon’s name) was met by a female, who recognised the casket 
Grief for the death of 
her lover, remorse for her crime, and shame for an antic ipated 


jand gave the alarm, as before stated 


exposure of her fraility, prompted this wretched girl to perpe 
Her contes 
“It was I who stok 


trate this last and irreparable act of rashness 
sion concluded in the followir oe terms 
the casket—I gave it to him—1 urged him to fly—I have been 
guilty of all! 
Alas! alas! there 


to me is darkness 


the cause of his death—I am the guilty one; 
Oh! the horrors of a cuilty conscience ! 
All on this 


black as the regions of de spair! 


is no hope! ide the grave 
Endless misery on the other 
closes my prospect 
In the meantime the fortunate agent of this disclosure was 
On 


completing his course at the university, where he graduated 


pursuing his studies with the success before mentioned 


| with the most flattering honours, he became a private tutor te 
the young earl of F***m, through the recommen:lation of th 
whole faculty of his alma mater. At the palace of the young 
nobleman he continued for two years, devoting all his time 
and attention to the intellectual advancement of his noble 
} pupil, whe not only made great improvement under his judi 
cious instructions, but gradually conceived the Inost arden 
friendship for his excellent tutor, who, in return, loved the 
pupil as a father loves a son 

But this course of instruction was fated to be ints rupted 
by an incident as singular as une xpected. The young earl 
widowed mother unfortunately conceived an affection for the 
amiable tutor, and had the imprudence to confess her passion 
to the astonished object! This confession was met bw a prompt 
lady 


On retiring from the library, where 


but respectful repulse, which threw the into a violent 


rage. she had sought 


and held this mortifying interview, she met her son, who ha: 
just returned from a short excursion on horseback. An eclaiy 
,cissement took place, which resulted in exculpating the 
tutor from all blame, although the young earl was at first 
disposed to think differently. ‘Though mortified and grieved 
for the weakness of his mother, he was immediately recon 
ciled to his friend, but told him that he must that very night 
leave the palace, and never enter it again while her la lyshiy 
lived. At the same time his lordship assured him of his un 
diminished esteem, and pron ised him that on the Vacancy at 
Lambeth, which was shortly expected, he would exert all hi 
Within twelve 


the butcher's boy becanx 


influence to have him created an archbishop 
months from that dats His grace 
of Canterbury,”’ and was seated in his princely palace at Lam- 
beth, dressed in his pontifical robes, with the key of St. Pete 
suspended at his bosom; a man full of wisdom, piety, and 


J.A.G 


benevolence 





EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTERS PROM RUSSIA, 


TWé 


rer 
St Petersburg, 183 


Tre sover 
trom the Baltic, 


eignty of Denmark over the waters leading to and 
has been considered absolute from the earlies* 
ages, and the origin of Sound-lues i unquestionably owing 
to the protection and assistance extended by the Vickings, ot 
armed cruisers, to foreigners trading in those seas. or e¢ ming 
These 
have now for nearly two centuries been 
itv; and, as 


ss the Sound 


! erly 


to share the rich fishery that for abounded here 


dues, at first arbitrary 
established and fixed by tre ton or twelve thou 


sand vessels annually pa and hundreds are not 


untrequently detained at anchor in the roads by head wind 
than a equivalent to the Danish 


among them, the taking surveys, and the expense of erecting 


they seem no mor fair 


government for the maintenance of a strict maritinn ee 


and furnishing hght-h Uses along the coast 
We had scarcely brought to when a sail-boat came alone 
only lay 


side; the captain and mvyself jun ped in, and as we 


about two miles distant from the shore, we were soon landed 


at the health-office. Her 
examination, the officer asking a thousand questions, keeping 


underwent a s! 


we iort Impatient 
us without an iren railing, and handling each successive 


paper that we passed throngh to him with long slender ito 
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pincers, Ait length our ceruhcates were pronounce din “or lean never be acted on; scenes, characters, and events that| 
der,” the bill of health “clean,” the gate was thrown open, | never had existence; and “ namby-pamby madrigals of love "| 
and we once more found ourselves on terra firma. We had) thet never should be read. He whose duty requires him to 
been joined by one of the firm of our attentive correspond take some note of current literature, cannot but be surprised, 
ents, and immediately proceeded to the counting-room, forthe it be turn his thoughts back for a single year, and reflect 
transaction of our business, Sound-dues were soon settled, what a host of books, in the three departments we have 
the order of supplies made out, when, there being no prospect | named, have, in that brief space, passed in review before 
of a wind, we concluded on a stroll through the town, and a) tim. He will indeed be apt, like Cassio, to remember a mass 
What a contrast did Elsineur pre-| of things, but nothing distinctly ; for it nust be confessed, 
There all is new and fresh and | that a very small portion of the books that are every day), 


' 


visit to Hamlet's gerden. 
sent to any thing American! 


young, and here it looked so re ! 
antique. A momentary awe came over me as I gazed on the | Unpression on the mind. Of poetry, this is true in a particu-| 


Within a few vears, a great number of poets 





markable, so quaint, and so | issuing from the press, are of a kind to make a permanent 


relics of time, and my thoughts turned back with the charm of lar manner 
song to the deeds of other days. More than a thousand years | have sprung up in this country, some of them exhibiting evi- 
ago this was the capital of the kingdom; now it is the mere 
stopping-place to pay Seund-dues, obtain supplies, and take a | them all, how few are there that have written what will be| 


dences of a very considerable dé gree of genius; vet among 


pilot! The limits of the town, however, do not seem to have | remembered when themselves are passed away? A recent) 


! . 
been curtailed. It possesses a population of about six thou- | Boston work contained, we believe, the names of something 


sand, has several churches, and a theatre, ‘The streets are | like a hundred living American poets, (heaven save the mark !) 

narrow, without side-walks, leaving the pedestrian to seek his) but) we muc h doubt if a candid critic would not be sadly 
, » ‘ 

houses are of brick | puzzled to single out from these, a dozen who stand the least 


and stone, with tiled roofs, and mirrors attached outside to the chance ot being read and admired in another generation. 
q 3 
windows of many of the principal houses, that reflect the When we have named Bryant and Halleck, Percival and 


figures of all who pass to those within. 1 caught several j Hiilhouse, Dana and Sprague, with perhaps one or two others, 
pretty girls obtaining these furtive glances, and would recom-| we have named all whose works really do their country 


There is a wide, we had almost said, inimeasurable 


way through them as he best may; th 


honour. 


mend the arrangement to our Broadway belles, as preferabl 
distance, between these and the younger crop of poets. 


to sit gazing boldly in front of their open Venetians. The 
We found the garden at the extreme end of the town, and | productions of some of the latter are well enough in their way, 
but it isa bad way. They do not sufficiently bear in mind that 


entered it through a dirty yard. A smooth lawn, checkered 


by trees, and shrubbery, and statues of plaster, spread out Weres is the wneliew feat of toll intemal 
from a steep ascent tow high plain; groups ot children were at laspired by genius, and inforined by sense j 
play, and a few ladies prome nading along the gravel walks. | 
We took a turn or two, and then ascended by a zig-zag path | the outpourings of an excited mind are not necessarily poetry. 
This was separated from another | ‘Tieir “random gleams of wit” sbow the possession of genius, 
Mere yen 


Vhey too easily satisiv the:selves, and seem not to know that 


to the summit of the hill 
hut genius not properly cultured and restrained. 


of equal height by a narrow dell, through which gurgled a 
clear rivulet, and walks ran aloug the brow, and were shaded | us, unaided by study and labour, never produced any thing 


by high forest trees. The prospect from hence was varied | truly great. 
and beautiful. Far to the left lay the dee p Cattegat, the town | bie touches, may proceed trom Unassisted genius; but poetry 
of Helsenberg, a train of villages, and along line of Swedish | does not consist in casual warmth of language, brightness of 
thought, or felicity of expression. He who would have his 
page glow with steady lustre, instead of being lighted with 


Eloquent passages, happy expressions, irresistl- 


coast was in front; to the right stretched out the Sound, 


whitened by the sails of a numerous feet from every cline ; 


and before rose Elsineur, and strong Cronberg castle, flanked | occusional glinuserings, must net trust entirely to the first 


with towers, and dear to the English reader as the ghost) promptings of a heated mind, but must consent to labour in! 


Half up the emi-) various moods; be must revise his productions when the ardour 


scene of “ Denmark's buried majesty.” 
nence stands a white stone building, with a flat roof and sur- of composition is passed; must strengthen what is weak, 
rounding parapet, once the residence ot the noble Hamlet, and || prune what is redundant, clear the obscure, repress the exu 
now that of the governor of the town and castle. Here, aion erant, weigh every word, and condense every thought. 
the brow of the hill, was his favourite walk, and here where 
we stood tradition points out his grave, and the scene of tis) pereeption of the beautiful, an ear tor harmony, and a soul 


easily thrilled, are the gifts of nature: and, in so far, poets 


Poetry is an art, and a very difficult art. Sensibility, a nice 


untimely end; and whocan tell but in the purling brook be 
neath the fair Ophelia was “ pulled down to muddy death,” ) jay be said to be born. But itis one thing to appreciate the 
In looking down the beautiful, and another to describe it: it is one thing to be 


ind lies buried on its grassy bank! 
Dexteriiy in the use 


narrow dell it were certainly no hard matter for imagination 
to conjure up the funeral train, the “bringing home of bell of language, skull in the arrangement of parts, aptness in the 
ind burial ;” and hear the loved and loving, yet guilty queen, | choice and application of images and illustrations, are the 
result of study and practice, 


moved, and anotherto move the reader. 


scattermg her gathered flowers, and in low and plaintive ac 


ents sigh, True ease in writing comes from art, no 
As (hey move easiest who have learned to dance 


chance 


‘sweets to the 


‘Thoped thou idst have been my Hamlet's wit Chis does not seem, however, to be the opinion of the younger 

‘ yor neo Ned pert ts yi ny lalate poets of this country. They pour forth their effusions as if 

: there were a well-spring of song within them, which must 

ilistory is not positive of even the name of Hamlet, and tra- 4 wwe vent. They write every thing that occurs to them, 


dition is obscure and contradictory of his lite and death; but 


and publish every thing they write. Hence it is that they 
what care we—he lived and breathed in the unagination o 


never rise that middle fight, that aurea mediocri 
which however desirable an elevation in fortune, 1s an unen- 





above 
the prince of pocts ; and when the spot that ts consecrated by 
his birth and burial shall have lost its charm of natural scene 


viable height tu poetry. Itis a just remark of Horace 





and prospect, it will still be dear in association to the lovers of 

a Ego nec studiuin, sine divite vena, 
the noblest reasoner, and the most singular and incon prehen Mec rele auid's vide ate annie 
sible bemy that the wild genius ol Shakspeare ever drew or" Aliera posctt opem res, et conjurat amice 


The author of the work which we have named at the head 
ut these remarks, is in some degree amenable to their cen 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
—s ——— — -——_ —_ -_ —- _ - - —_—— 
LEXINGTON, WITH OTHER PUGITIVE POEMS, 
gil Carrill i 


sure. There ts searcely a page of the beautiful octavo lving 


hefore us, which does not exhibit evidences both of genius} 
ind carelessness, Several of the pieces seem to have been 
vo. pp. 5s. G. & ¢ poured forth at the impulse of some burning thought, and not) 
to have been touched again after the ardour of the moment 


“You shall seldom find a dull fellow of good education.” 
Others, which we remember to have met 


“but if he happens to have any | had passed away 


remarks Sir Richard Steele, 
with before in the pertodicals of the day, and a good number 


leisure upon his hands, will turn his head to one of those tw« 


amusements for all tools of eminence, polities and poetry); ot which our own paper was the medium of originally con 


Had the composition of novels been included, the observatio. | veying to the public, show marks of having since undergone 


So far as || revision; but it appears to have been exercised merely in the 


would be equally applicable to the present day 
numbers are concerned, we have an abundance of politicians, 
The shelves ot the booksellers ar 


j 
substitution of one word tor another, without the motive of 


movelists, and poets. reference being always very obvious ; and notin any attempt 


loaded with effusions of writers in these several departments 
—with impracticable theories, intlated narratives, and maud- |) weaning 
li, verse; with suggestions and schemes of government that | Latin satirist, is a task not easily performed by a young poet 


it condensation of language, or impregnation of additional 
The use of the painful file, recommended by the 


One cannot well bear Wo see bis production dwindie aw ay under 
the exercise of a severe taste—to see whole stanzas blotted 
out, or compressed into single lines ; yet let him who admires 
the informed harmony of the Aunead remember, that its beav- 
ties are almost as much the result of labour, as of inspiration ; 
that Virgil spent whole days in revising and correcting the 
effusions vf an hour; in smoothing the numbers, retrenching 
the language, improving the imagery, and adding new grace 
or vigour to the thoughts. 


The volume before us is made up of about twenty short 


| poems, exclusive of some ten or a dozen sonnets, and the longest 


piece in the book does not contain more than a hundred and 
sixty or a hundred and seventy lines. vet in this small quan- 
tity of matter, the writer has managed to crowd more beauties 
and blemishes than we remember to have met with before with- 
in the same compass in any recent collection of poems. With 
the exception of one short piece, the one beginning “ Breathe 
no more the notes of sadness,” which is truly about as un- 
meaning an aflair as was ever set to music, there is not @ 
single production in the beok that is not characterised in a 
greater or less degree by beauties, many of them of no com. 
With equal truth it may be observed, that there 
s faults, 
These seem to us to consist, for the most part, in aflectations 
of language, in ambitious prettinesses, or sweet words used 
to eke out the line, or make it harmonious, without adding 
any thing to the idea. In the thoughts themselves, our author 
The moral of his pieces, 
There is 


mon order. 
is not a single poem which is not stained with obvi 


never subjects himself to criticism. 
as far as they have any moral, is always excellent. 


| not an lopure allusion or morbid sentiment in the volume, 
| His melancholy is tender and graceful, and he sorrows not 


a3 those who are without hope. His patriotism is that of one 
who loves his country ; not only because it is his country, but 
because he understands her institutions and appreciates 
their value. His love is a refined and delicate passion, not 
mixed with any of the trite nonsense about lara-blood and 
hearts of flame, which the imitators of Lord Byron have rung 
the changes on ull one ts almost sick of Lord Byron’s own 
exquisite pieces to Thyrza. He writes like a man of strong 
sense, a warm heart, kindly affections, generous impulses, 
and keen sensibility. He does not scem to have teased and 
worrted himself into an artificial excitement for the purpose 
of perpetrating poetry—to have screwed his courage to the 
sticking place; but his page appears to present a true tran- 
script of teclings naturally awakened. Though not addicted 
to betting, that argument of fools, we would not hesitate to 
lay a Wager that the tender and touching little poem, entitled 
the “ Return,” was really written in absence, and at the inspi- 
ration of the commendable feelings which it expresses. So also 
the blank-verse eflusion, entitled “A Sketch,” seenis to have 
flowed spontaneous and warn, from a father’s heart, swelling 
with love, and fluttering with a thousand halt-tormed hopes 
and tears concerning his child. It was Waller, we believe, who 
declared he would blot from his works any line that did not 
contain some motive to virtue. This, in its literal acceptation, 
is praise which no poet has ever yet deserved ; but the book be 
tore us, in the moral purity of all its contents, and in the enno 


| bling end and tendency of some, is not surpassed by any simi- 


lar collection of occasional pieces with which we are ac 
quainted. In these respects, the author may truly say, that he 
has written “no line which, dying, he could wish to blot,” 


The author seems to entertain great fondness for sonnets, 
and, as is generally the case with men of genius, he shows 
much excellence in that which he is fond of. For our owr 
part, we cannot own much admiration for this species o 
We have no great pleasure in seeing the muse fet 
tered with unnecessary restrictions. It may show a good 
dea! of ingenuity and patience to work upon a thought until 
it is dilated or compressed into exactly fourteen lines; and se 


poetry. 


it does to poise an egg upon its end, or solve a riddle, or de 
vise aconundrum. But these are not proper avocations ol 
inspired minds. ‘There is no reason why fourteen lines are 
not as good a length for a poem as forty ; and so, on the other 
hand, there is no reason why a writer should not extend he 
effusion to forty, particularly if he cannot crowd it into the 
former compass without a violence to the thoughts which he 


wislies to express. ‘The absurdity is in forcing the poet int 


| shackles which answer no good purpose. If one in writing natu 


rally comes to the conclusion of his subject in fourteen lines 
itis well; but if not, let him add other lines, until that which» 
within him is fully embodied and unbosomed. It seldom hag 
pens, we believe, to sonnetteers, that fourteen lines are the 


exact measure of their minds. Either the thought falls short 


and they have to crowd in unnecessary words to eke it out, & 
it is too large for the narrow limits, and has to be half tolé 
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The author of Lexington has surmounted this ditheulty by _O'er one consuming thought 

an ingenious device. When the proper limits were too con- bg pha ree cers — et 

tracted for his purpose, he has extended his idea, or his train|! py this passage the critical reader will not fail to perceive 
of ideas, into another fourteen iines ; and we see no reason WhY| some of those errors of haste or inattention to which we ob 
the series might not be continued to any length ; thus making ject. In the line, “Rock-like, but spirit-crought,” we 
a sort of poetical chain, each link of which should be a periect | confess we do not exactly understand the import of the word 
sonnet. But our main objection to this species of poem, the un-|' which we have italicised. In the next line, strange and un 
called for restraint which it imposes on the mind of a writer, | wonted seem to us near of kin to tautology ; and a little further 
is not removed by this artifice. So great an obstacle to excel || oy the epithet consuming is erroneously applied. It was that 
lence is the linutation of the sonnet, that we doubt if the! thought or that determination which sustained the “ peaceful 
English language affords a perfect example of that sort of!) and the silent”—it was an animating, inspiriting thought, not 


poem ; an example in which there is no diffuseness in the a‘ consuming” one. But these are specks too minute to re 
expression for the purpose of dilating it to the proper dimen-| quire comment; and yet, to own a truth, these specks, small 
sions, no introduction of irrelevant ideas, or no obscurity) as they are, are all that the most critical can find to complain 
from too great condensation to bring it within the required | of in this uncommonly animated and thrilling poem. 

limits. ‘The famous sonnet of Gray, which is put forward by |! : 
his biographer as perfect, is stained both by tautology and} 
plagiarism. The frequent tinkling recurrence of rhymes 
necessary to the legitimate sonnet is another objection ; it 
suits not an English ear, and ts not in accordance with tLe | the contrasted description of the result, and the closing stanzas, 
spirit of the Enylish language. The majesty and sonorous-|! 
ness of the Spanish, or the soft melody of the Italian, may H 





The whole management of the poem of Lexington is very 
fine. 


| sonifications as “ fiend of war” and “red havoc” are cold things) 


are all tinely conceived and finely executed. In this energetic 
. poem there is much of the spirit of Halleck’s admirable 
render this iteration pleasing; but in our more nervous and]! ), ric, Marco Bozzaris; and it is somewhat singular that a 
more various language it has quite a contrary eflect. | similar blemish weakens the concluding lines of both these 
The sonnet has one recommendation—its brevity. This,|| noble effusions. Marco Bozzaris ends with tautology and an 
indeed, we have no doubt is the characteristic which renders || in pe shect Ggese, end Lexington with en error of pao 
it popular with both writers and readers. ‘The argument|! Halleck says. 
in its favour is the same that Goldsmith urges in favour of : 
his “ Elegy on the death of a mad dog :” 


And if you flad i wondrous short 
It canuot held you long.” 


“One of the few, the unmortal names 
That were not orn to die 


What is immortal is, of course, not born to die, and it is scarcely 


rorrect to say of names that they are born. 
ines of Lexington are as follows : 
* Platwa’s splendour 
Leuctra nor Marathon ; } 
ugilory’s line, | 
| 


Of the sonnets in the volume before us, it is but just to say 
that they are remarkably tree from the most common fault—|| 


fatiguing expansion of a single idea. Several of them are Vet look where liv 
crowded with meaning, which is yet clearly and fully express- | The day of Lexing 
ed; and they bear the appearance of poems brought to a con-| Leuctra and Marathon, as well as Platwa, should be in the 
clusion, not because they were fourteen lines long, but because ,| POS**S*!¥e case; and we cannot with strict propriety speal 
the writer had fully delivered himself of the ideas which he} 
undertook to convey. If this is the result of art, the author} blemishes are trivial; they are nevertheless blemushes, and 


of Lexington has succeeded well in what is said to be the 


of a day as living mm glory’s line. It may be said that these 


the reader has a right to complain of them, since the author! 


|| has suffi iently shown that it is to carelessness, and not to ina 


perfection of art—its concealinent. We quote one specimen, 


but are almost atraid that the reader will find in it a retuta-! bility to remove them, that their existence must be attributed. | 


ca i ” : ° 

tion of a part of the objections which we have urged against | Phe Appeal, — h follows next to Lexington, and the 

. . | »rits which e e a le ace,” another | 
this species of poem. merits of whi h ntitle it to its pride of piace,” is another 

TIME | poem of which it would be injustice not to say a word in praise 

I speak to time.— Byron | With the exception of an imperfect hgure in the first stanza, 
What voice may speak to thee, tomb-builder, Time? | (Launch names upon a Jlood ) there is scarce ly “a taulty line 

Thou wast, and art—and s).alt be when the breath Hin it | 

That holds communion now is hushed m death i . 
Upon thy tablet, Earth—a page sublime— i! 
Are chronicled the wrecks of buried years! } 4 mT) 

The cities of the lava-sepulchre— a two of the smaller poems of this collection as sauples of 

The relics of God's wrathtul minister, ‘their general merit, 
Vield up their hoarded history of tears. 
The pyramid, and mausoleum proud 

Attest of thee, and tell of those that were ; 

Of sounding names now heard as empty air, 
That once were as the voice of nations lond ; 

The Persian and the Greek are kindred there— 
Feuds are forgot when toes the narrow dwelling crowd 


We shall proceed now to the pleasant task of copying one 


The first one which we give place to, 
and which we remember to have seen a year or two ago, 
‘The son of Napoleon,” recent events had well nigh rendered 

prophecy. “The benner ot bis race” does indeed “ float once 

| more,” and it isnot by any means certain that young Bonaparte 


’ ; |i will net yet be called toact a conspicuous part under that stand 
Fhe principal poem in this work, and the one from which | ¥ : . : 


it derives its title, is truly a fine and spirited lyric. Itis not) 
free from errorsot carelessness ; but its beauties are both great | 


ard which so often waved his father to victory 


THE SUN OF NAPOLEON, 


and numerous, and compensate for the trifiing taults which a } 
critical perusal may detect. The author begins by a happy 
description of the evenmg previous to the battle which was the | 
commencement of the giorious war of our revolution. He 
pictures it as beautiful and still—as calm 

' 


as « ls slew 


The seraph rest that knows ne 
Still as the slumbering suniuer deep 
When the blue heaven le 


sdream like there ;" 

and then, by a sudden and thnilling transition, brings the 
reader at once in view of the “ fear'ul gathering” which took 
place on the following morning 
poem in which those hardy tathers of our independence are | 


shadowed forth, is highly graphic and spirited | 
. } 


The entire portion of the | 


There was a feertul gothering seen 
Ou that eventiulany 

And men were there w ne'er 
The movers stray 

The peaceful and the sile 
With darkling brows 


ad been 


And breasts, that knew thurv s ¢ i history giv t mime a rene 


Burned for the patr 
No pomp of mare 
There spake not 
But they pressed, when thet e dit teagan eee be 
Dauntless, that conthet-gr ! nm h tor prophecy! t 
Say, 90 Game ie ware Sross The following are the opening lines of a poem descriptive) t 
Firmly, wit) eye and hp severe 
Dark glances passed, and words were 
As men will look and speak in fear 
Vet coursed no coward blood 
Where that lone phalanx stood 
Rock-like, but sp rit wrought 
A strange unwonted feeling crept 
Phroug.: every breast wes slept | Tis to the penerl’s magi skill 
While passion there a vigil kept Life owes t 


of the achievements ol the pencil. 

with taste, and treated gracefully. The whole effusion is a 

svecession of well delineated and admirable pictures 1} 
PAINTING, 


al) men 
© power, elmo Jivine 


} 


| volume before us, but must not devote too much of 
| to one sulyect 


| lessons, 


Itisnodispara 
were first attracted to his 1 nl 


ness of its exter! We « ed our 


which are 


" 


} 


} 
} 
| 
i 


The contrast between the two hosts, the shock of the! 
| encounter, the apostrophe to war, (bating only that such per- i} 


1 arise 
‘ wed mother’s tear 
are the tyr mphs of the art 
ceptions of the master mind 
being start, 


ne shrouded forms: 
And wondering rapture fills mankine 


ae 
We should willingly give place to other extracts from the 
wT Space 


The reader will have seen from the passages 


| we have quoted, that the author of Lexington makes a hberal 
| use of compound words, sometimes with exceeding felicity 
jand sometimes when the expression has nothing but sound 


| 


| 


The concluding | 


to recommend it. In turning over a few pages we have 
patriot-sacrifice, spirit-wrought, rust-encumbered, lightning 
gleam, warrior-land, carnage-field, ocean-wave, and many 
others. Among the verbal inaccuracies we notice a frequent 
The word 


flowers is sometimes employed, contrary to the example of 


use of ye instead of you in the objective case 

good writers, as a dis-svllable 

Thought,” at page 57 
Vet we find midst the gloom that onr pathwa uted 
A tew otsot su ne, a tev mtaded 


as in a little poem called “A 


By the way, the comparison used in the lines from whiel 
we make the foregoing quotation has a great deal of beauty 
. , SES 
te of 


We remember a passage in the Giaour of Lord Byron, in 

which the opposite of this thought is dwelt on with much 

power, but at much greater length. It may not be out of place 
\ 


to cite the lines 


One of the poems in this fascinating volume is addreser 


to Mrs. Felicia Hemans, to whom it pays a deserved and 


delicate complinent. In some respects there is considerabl 


resemblance between these two writer They are both cha 


racterised by tenderness, grace, and purity, and they bot! 


|| love to dwell on similar themes, and draw from them simila 


‘he author of Lexington has more spirit and fire 
Mrs. Homans shows more extensive 


In the | 


/ ‘ *% mr 
reading and greate 


thundance of imagery ricular the writer whose 
His clas 


been used a hundred 


work ts under consideration | moe what deficient 
sical allusions are the 


am! a hundred times 


same that have 
till they are as fanuliar to the reader who 
never looked inte an ancrent author, as to the ripest scholar 
His natural imagery and illustrations seem rather to haw 


been gleaned from books than from a close observation of 


nature's infallible voluie But with all his faults and de 
fictencies—and he bas many—we know vot when we have 


risen frou the perusal ofa poetical work with ere iter pleasure 


ement to it hed writer to say, that we 
the uncommon neat 
review in ne vers 

ne severe and whole- 
we truths to the young pe th ibs py sou, where 


wrds hke mushrooms crow.’ For a little w , in running 


over the pages, our pencil was ciployed only in making refe 


es to faulty passag but we soo came attracted, in 


ute of ourselves, by the beauties of thought ar ! expression, 


to be met with in every page ind we now close 
suthor for 


he volume, and our notice of it, with thanks to the 


he agreeable treat he has aflorded to us. We may truly ea, 


The topic ts selected applying to himself his language to Mrs. Hemans 








NGS IN ROKEBY. 

Having been frequently requested to insert in this journal 
the words of some of the beautiful melodies in the opera of 
Rokeby, we have obtained permission to comply in part, and 
enrich the present number with the exquisite effusion called 
the © Sicilian Knight,” which was sung by Mrs. Austin in a 


most bewitching manner. ‘This shall be followed by others 


from the same drama, as soon as our limits will permit. 
music, which is perfectly delightful, will shortly be published 
hy Bourne.—Ed. N. Y. Mir 
THE SICILIAN KNIGHT. 
Gentle zephyrs of morning were stealing 
Mid the dew-spangled leaves of the grov« 
Where a knight, to his lady-love kneeling, 
Breathed anew his professions of love. 
While his war-steed, Lmpatiently neighiny 
Chid the gallant young hero’s delay, 
And the loud bugle’s cla:orous braying 
Called the soldier to battle away. 


Though she listens in silence, her blush¢ 
Are confessing an answering flame 
And the sparkling tear tenderly gusties 
As he whispers of danger and fame. 

One embrace—a farewell—and ‘ts ove 
For his gallant steed bears him atar, 
And she prays to the saints for her lover, 

As he hies to the Palestine war. 


Many months sighed the maid in seclusion 
And in dreams saw the chivalrous youth 
Plunge the Saracen host in confusion, 
In supporting the banner of truth, 
And that banner was gilded with glory 
As it gleamed like a comet afar, 
And the deeds are recorded in story 
He achieved at the Palestine war. 


Yet, amid the rough battle’s commotion 
Would his fancy retreat to the grove, 
Where he last breathed the vows of devotion 
To the fair one who sanctioned his love 
But the rude din of war is now over, 
And her champion returns trom afar, 
While she blesses the day that her lover 
Boldly hied to the Palestine war. 





ORIGINAL ESSA\S. 


THE EFFECTS OF A DULL SERMON, 
OR THREE HOURS WITH TIME. 
! 


Ir was a sultry afternoon in the month of August Clara 


was not, as I had hoped she would be, in her seat at chureh. | 


My disappointment and a hearty dinner made me wish myself 
back at home; and I beheld with dismay the Rev, Dr. Spin 
text, so celebrated for his acuteness in drawing distinctions, 
and for his ability in expounding mysteries, wipe away the 
perspiration with his blue cotton handkerchief, as he repeat- 
ed, for the third time, in a climacteric of emphasis, a text trom 
the Apocrypha. A wicked, heathenish languor came over 
me; my head was dropping upon the desk in front of me, 
when I felt my elbow slightly touched by some person un the 
aisle, I turned around, and observed a significant, queer-look 


ing old gentleman, in whose face was combined a singular 
¢ippearance of youth and age, His face was wrinkled all over; | 


yet the wrinkles were not the furrows of deeay ; each one was 
full of elasticity and life; and lis eye, which was protected by 
Yong gray lashes, exhibited the buovancy and good humour 
of youth, His person was enwrapped in a loose gray cloak, 
which effectually prevented a close scrutiny into the figure of 
the wearer. I had, however, no time for observation, for the 


sid man, leaning over the pew door, immediately addressed 


me in a low voice, and asked, 

“ Will you step out with me one moment 

1 was heartily glad to get an excuse tor leaving the theo 
polemic arena ; and hoping that the congregation would think 
{ was suddenly sent for on important business, | immediately 
unbuttoned the door, and followed the old man out of chureh 
As we proceeded down the aisle, | observed that the doctor 
stopped, and the people stared, as if astounded at my irreve 
rence; and all eyes were turned upon me. ‘To my surprise 
not a creature looked at, or scemed even to observe the old 
man, who moved along as noiselesslv and swittly as a cloud 
When we had at last fairly got out into the church-vard, and 
were alone, my new friend turned to me, 

* You have no disposition, | perceive,’ said he, with a hu 
morous yet courteous glance of his eye, “to stay and see that 
old screwdriver boring into non-essentials, and destroying 
bad instruments in trying to prove worse theories? 
have invited some friends of mine to a symposium wiih me 
to-day. You will be pleased with their acquaintance. You 
will go with me?) Get ou my back 2” 


This was all said sooner t! 


Come, I 


he deed 


im Lean repeat it, and t 


The | 


tollowed the invitation with infinite rapidity. Quicker than 
thought I found myself astride of the old gentleman’s sboul- 
ders, and before I could recover breath, we were above the 
steeple of the church. As we began toascend, my future host 
stretched out from underneath me a pair of huge black wings, 
with which he made the air to scream, as if severely wounded 
\by the rapid strokes of their pinions. His old gray cloak 
floated off behind us, in the shape of a dark vapour, and was 
soon lost in ether. The rushing wind struck off a very gen- 
teel wig, with which his bald head had been protected ; and 
my new friend, now stripped of his different masks and 
coverings, flew, confessed and proven to my astonished eyes, 
old father Time. ‘There could be no illusion. There was 
his horrid sevthe in one hand, and his hour-glass in the 
‘other, and his single gray forelock, floating in the wind ; and 
certainly no genius nor devil could fly half so fast. Up, up 


we flew. What a situation for a poor sinner like me! 


was passing fast away ; but this was rather faster work than 
leither my friends or myself expected to see going on. My 
| whole life, and all the thoughts and feelings of my life, seemed 
| centered ina single point. I thought of my many insults, 
|| neglects, and abuses of the old gentleman ; and horror stupi- 
fied me when I remembered that I had, several times, tried 
leven to kill him. ‘It is all over with me, now!’ 
ll; “this autocrat of the world, this ruiner of empires, this 
humbler of proud and wicked hearts, is about to take his 


switt revenge.” My limbs relaxed, my muscles seemed to 


j melt, when the old gentleman, turning his head partly round, | 


spoke in a sharp tone, (as if to chide me for my want of con- 
tidence,) and bade me hold on tighter. 1 felt re-assured by 
his manner. 

‘You much mistake my character,” said he; “you have 
nothing to fear from me. I have read your thoughts and pity 
sour feelings. Tam not revengeful; no man ever suffered 
ill from acquaintance with me, unless he abused my gifts. 
| But I can’t talk and fly well at the same time. I will con- 
verse with you more at freedom when we get to our journey’s 
\¢ nd. 
more than my usual load, and can searce grasp all,” 
| So saying, he reached me his glass, and I felt not more com- 
forted by his words than by the view of sundry black bottles, 
nicely wired and waxed, which disclosed themselves to my 
eyes in his act of turning, I took courage and a firm seat at 
once, If I had been singing the third verse of “ Away with 
jmelancholy” in mine own ;arlour, | could not have felt more 
,easy and comfortable, Our conversation was momentary and 
monosyllabic, untul I observed that we were descending over 
}a sharp ledge of the Rocky Mountains. Here we laid on our 
| wings, and soared along more leisurely, while old Time look- 
jed about, as if uncertain where to land, Occasionally he 
|struck with his seythe at some projecting point or eminence, 
when instantly the face and surtace of the mountain became 
jchanged. A single touch of that magic weapon wrought 
vonders as we passed along. A fertile plain would in a mo- 
ment occupy the place of a barren ledge of rocks; ora lake 
reflect back the clouds and the neighbouring scenery, where 
head. While 


hovering about this region we hada very unembarrassed con 


\just before some bleak Atlas had reared his 


i versation upon the subject of the future destinies of this part 
lof the world. The prospects of the Indians—the growth of 
ithe western states—the dissolution of the Union—these, and 
jother topics of the same character, seemed to be familiar mat 
ters with my companion ; and I must say, that upon this oc 
casion | gained some knowledge of Time's intentions, which 
certam great men would give all their present prospects to 
But I need not say, perhaps, that as to my prospec- 
At length 
we alighted upon a romantic lawn, which nature had made a 


OSS0S8, 


tive information thus obtained, my mouth is sealed. 


sarden after her own sweet simple fashion, where wild roses 
rave their sweets, andthe honeysuckle encircled the untrim 
med althea, receiving and breathing perfume. We directed 
our footsteps to a grove of venerable oaks, which spread their 
magnificent branches hard by 

“ These oaks,” said Time, ‘mortals would 
But I feel pride in 


planted and nurtured and preserved by myself. Here 


| rv have defied 


been 


my power, tating that they have 
Is my 
liavourite retreat. When sick of the abuses and unkindness 
of mankind, here I have often found the wished-tor retreat of 
‘the philosopher of nature. How sweet retirement is, Mr 
( vpress.”’ 

} I was glad to find that the old gentleman was getting to be 
sentimental; for the seclusion and sweetness of the spot had 
already made me rather lack-a-daisical, But suddenly check- 


‘ing himself 


thought 


In the mean time carry my hour-glass, for I have got 


“Here,” said he, “1 have invited my triends to meet me, 
I must apprise you who they are. You must not expect to 
find my equals; J, of course, have none. They are my de- 
pendent family connexions. Spirits, like me; ali alike, and 
yet all different ; parts of me, yet distinct, and to a certain ex- 
tent independent sovereigns; not so old as I am, yet born at 
the same time. These are mysteries, | grant you, and you 
need not ask to understand them. My friends are the Hours. 
Not the sickly nvmphs whom the mawkish fancy of the Gre- 
cian poet conjured up. No, my young friend, I know that it 
has been abusively said of me, more than once, that I occa- 
sionally am lazy, and borrow speed and swiftness from the 
smiles of woman ; but I pledge you my word that these re 
ports are only the base slanders of my enemies.” 

Here the old gentleman spoke with emphatic indignation 
and unconsciously striking his scythe against a huge rock, 


| upon which we were casually treading, there sprang up where 
My health was not very good; and my friends had lately | 
| been telling me that my days were short, and that my time 


the blow was given a pure, bubbling spring of water. 1 
smothered an ill-restrained exclamation. The old gentleman 
took no notice of the matter. 

“Pardon my feelings,” he continued, “I am getting old 
and perhaps peevish. My friends are twelve young gentle 
men, (I say young, according to our mode of computation, ) 
hearty, hard-working, industrious, good fellows, who have 
been fellow-labourers with me since I first followed my pre- 
sent business. You will find them agreeable if you choose to 
have them so, or they will be cross and ill-natured, as you see 
fit. They partake a great deal of the fashion of the times, 
and are not unfrequently a little irregular; but this, I assure 
you, arises from nothing but their accommodating disposition. 
Within that grotto, which you see upon your right, we some- 
times meet, and talk over matters, leaving some one or more 
of the twelve on the watch; and if any thing goes wrong in 


our absence, we rectify the error at the next leap year, or (if 


that wont answer) we have a new calendar, or new style 
manufactured, to set things right again. But come, let us 
go in.” 

So saying, we entered a spacious grotto, where I perceived 
I have read 
of the cave in Antipharos; of the heaped up treasures, and 
kingly glories of the chambers ot the east. I have seen in my 


the company had already begun to assemble. 


dreams the gorgeous magnificence of the palaces of Arabian 
magi, but what, O'Time, can compare with the spectacle which 
Here was indeed the museum of ages. 
Antiquity, modern years, the four quarters of the world, might 
here have each claimed some precious curiosity. The crown 

and sceptres of monarchs, the robes and stoles of orators, the 
gowns of philosophers, the cumiters of heroes, were here. 
The nches of the world, spiritual as well as physical, here met, 
and were apparent to the eye of sense; and I found that 
my heart was affected by their contemplation, with the sam¢ 
emotion (though to an intenser degree) which I have telt 
Here were em 

balmed and encased in ethereal adamant the faith and con 


now burst upon me! 


when reading what history has said of them. 


stancy of suffering martyrs, the tears of oppressed virtue, the 
fame of the conqueror, the pangs of the vanquished, the pric: 
of the usurper, the aspirations of the poet. In fine, (for lean 

not attempt even the heads of a catalogue of the collection, 

here were the essences of all the virtues and vices, passion: 
and emotions, glories and disgraces, which ever entered into 
the hearts of men, or marked their career, embodied and 
rendered palpable to vision. I had no opportunity for a clos 
examination, although my curiosity drew me very powerfully 
towards an unmense collection of books and manuscripts, 
over which was written in golden characters, “ Alexandrian 
I could barely make a few reflections, when my 
whispered in my ear, “Here are 


Library.” 
host, taking me by the arm, 
treasures which the world accuses me of having destroyed 


belied 


bear witness how I am ” We had entered so noiselessly 
that the Hours did not at first perceive our approach. They had 
all arrived except Twelve O'clock, and also except Four, Five, 
and Six O'clock, whom ‘Time said he had directed to stay be 
hind, and wait upon Dr, Spintext and his congregation, We 
concealed ourselves behind an ancient statue, while Time has 
There 
was a strong family likeness between all of them, and all wore 

Each had a small sickle hanging at hi 
back, under his wings, vet all were dressed differently, and 


uly sketched the characters of some of the guests. 

sharp, short wings 
a ! | : 

were dissinilar tn their conduct 


That tall, ht young man, standing by himself, 
is One O'clock. He ts the most unsociable of the 


ean, stfa 
said Time, * 
whole tamily, an number one, He 
has to work in the heat of the day, however, and you observe 
his retiring shirt collar and nwistened kerchief give proof of 
his exertions, l often attribute his apparent melancholy to 
fatigue and exposure to the sun, He possesses some singn! 


feels vain of his being 





trie! 


! 
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bott! 
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e, and unique qualities, and we are always happy to own him |w ill Shakspeare used to call it, is as quick and voluble as the \« hronos, your blessing—gentlemen, my love to vor 1 drink 
to for one of us. Two O'clock stands a little on his right, with bis | piston of the North America.” |the hours, all the hours, and nothing but the hours.” 

e- back half turned towards us. He is as fat again as One O'clock, “ Like causes produce like effects,” said Seven O'clock, in Here the crazy spirit, observing me, broke through al! re 

id but I assure you not the less active. He eatsa great deal, and|)alow tone. “ ‘They both are set a going by steam.” | straint, and pitching his body in a straight direction toward 

X- yet is always hungry and full of business. He has lately got}|  ‘‘ Notof the tea-kettle,” said Nine. me, extended both arms for an embrace. 1 hastily sought to 
at into the brokerage profession, and has almost as much to do “Nay, now, my friends, this is ill-timed for gentlemanly |avoid him by getting under the table, but in the attempt I 
ou with exchanging money and taking up notes as Three| hours,” interposed Time. ‘I hold that it is quite enough | struck my head with a cruel violence against its sharp corner 
rs. O'clock, whom you see approaching him. 1 have expostulated || tor us to be abused by our enemies; let us not suffer our keen |The blow for a moment stunned me, At last | recovered 
re- with both of them against pursuing a profession for which \ wits to wage war either upon each other's spiritualities ortem- jand raising my head, found that I was back in church. The 
it they are certainly not so well qualified as Five, Six, or even} poralities. 1, for my part, am sober and pious as the world | gloom of evening was gathering about me; the pulpit and 
‘a- Seven O'clock ; but young men now-a-days, you know, will | goes, yet, although I have kept pace with the improvements | pews were vacant, and the sexton commg up, told me he 
he choose their professions for themselves. Seven O'clock is tak yor different ages, and have accommodated myself to the | wanted to close the doors x.¥.Z 
re ing a seat there at the tomb of Thersites. I'll lay you a wager || different fashions of the day, yet I find that my enemics ar 


ij 
| 


| 


| DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


now that fellow’s got his hour-glass filled with an infusion 
of tea, instead of sand. 1 am afraid, sir, that young man has | Mankind, I find, have been determined to find fault with me 
acquired an affection for some old inaid. He's become sean-}) ever since I had any thing to do with them. In every age 1 
dalous, and makes remarks upon his absent companions; but || have been accused of being worse than ever 1 had been be THE LATIN AND THE GREEK LANGUAGES, 


universal. In attempting to please all, | have pleased none 


what is most suspicious, he will not drink wine. It will do// tore, and of getting worse and worse every day. Is there a So sensible were the Romans of the intiuence of language 





your heart good presently to see hun fill his glass half full, | term of obloquy with which I have not been visited?) Am 1 | over national manners, that it was their most serious care to 


and when his health is proposed, sip it with a simper, like |) not reproached by all manner of cunningly devised phrases | extend, with the progress of their arms, the use of the Latin 


| 
ld, nothing temporal, I assure you. ‘That fine looking fellow, |! of the poets, and by down-right Billingsgate of the mob? Yes, ||tongue. The French, for nearly two centuries past, have 
tle combing his whiskers, and who looks as though he had just i gentlemen, and it is so with us all, We are, in the same |adopted and carried into practice the same principle. The 
n,) escaped from a frisseur’s show-window, 1s Master Eight. He j breath, accounted swift and tedious, long and short, certain | Fre neh is now the general language of diplomacy, and of the 
ave has many good qualities, sir, and possesses infinite versatility || and unknown. ‘ Tempora mutantur,’ says the classic; ‘the | several courts of Europe. 
re- of talent. He has chosen, it seems, to-night to be tricked out i times are out of joint,’ cries the poet; * hard times, bad times, | The ancient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan 
‘to for a ball, or an opera; and to carry his operations among the || poor times, miserable times,’ ejaculate the canaille What jand the Venetian, sunk into oblivion ; but in the provinces 
sec fair sex ; not that he cares two-pence for them. By no means; | ate we not in the esteem and on the foul tongues of our mali- ||the cast was less docile than the west to the voice of its vie- 
es, the girls have laid a great many traps for him, particularly in || cious slanderers? Yet, we bring them daily good gifts, and | torious preceptors 
ure the country ; but they have found out, at last, that he was || many of them, particularly the political part of the world,|| This obvious difference marked the two portions of th: 
on. born too early in the evening for them. He is a literary and |}are content to live and be waiters upon us. I sometimes | Roman empire, with a distinction of colours, which, though 
ne- political character besides, and many a public meeting for |seriously think of getting rid of the connexion; but the lit was in some degree concealed during the meridian splen 
ore charitable purposes has been held under his auspices. What || noment that I hint of an intention to move into another coun- |dour of prosperity, became gradually more visible as the 
rin I say of him now, Mr. Cypress, I may sav of all of us. }trvy, all the world weeps, and goes distracted at the thought, | shades of night descended upon the Roman world 
(it Though each has his own business to attend to, yet we al! | However, we must ‘grin and bear it,’ my friends, and in the The western countries were civilized by the same hands 
vle attend to each other’s; we have to be like lawyers, ‘omni | mean time, here's to better times.” which subdued then As soon as the Darharians were recon 
us laudé cumulate,’ a sort ot jack-of-all-trades people, learned i Here I ventured to remark, on the behalf of some of my |ciled to obedience, their minds were opened to any new im 
in ‘omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” We have allimanner | earthly fnends, that I thought the judgment of Time, although | pressions of Knowledge and politeness 
ved of people to deal with. You wil. perceive, sir, by examining Hin general impartial and controlling, to be in this instance: The language of Virgil and Cicero, though with some in 
ead closely, that Master Eight has a pack of cards sticking out of || orejudiced and too indiscriminate. I insisted that many (evitable wuxture of corruption, was so universally adopted 
and one pocket, and a camp-meeting hymn book out of the other. |; mortals loved Time, and the things of ‘Time, above all things ; || 1m Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, end Pannonia, that the faint 
my Whether piety or picking pockets employs his next moment jand that for this very affection they suffered martyrdom eve ry | traces of the Punic o wm preserved only in 
ian depends mainly upon the character of the mortal he meets. | day. 1 referred to the cases of newly married lovers, and | (he mountains, or among nis, Apulews and Augu 
ich Nine O'clock, whom you observe figuring about those uiirrors, |} people about to be hanged ; and was proceeding in my vindi- | ta wall answer for Afri ; vin and Gaul; “Tae 
ges. is nothing more nor less than Master Eight set in motion. He | cation with some zeal, when I was rather abruptly called % us, wo the life of Agrcol:, tk tritain:; and Vellius Pateret 
ight has not so much starch but more fire and vivacity; but when jorder by two or three of the company for “making a speech | !Us, for Pannonia, To them ina du language o! 
wh he cheoses, he is insipid enough. against time,” as they called it, and was reminded that I was | the Inseriptions 

the Here old ‘Time gave a tremendous yawn. not in congress. As I was attempting an explanation, we The Celtic was preserved { of Wales 
ere. “By my hour-glass,” said he, “I never can look at that, were interrupted by the approaching sound of some baccha- |Cornwall, and Armorica. 1 observed that Apuleiu 
met, ross fellow with two heavy eves, without getting sleepy. nahan ditty outside the grotto, reproaches an African youth, who li unong the populace 
that I directed my gaze to the person who gave cause to this!!! “Twelve O'clock has not been at his studies to-night, 1) with the use of the Punic; whilst he had almost forgotten 
am exclamation, and perceived a sleepy looking old fellow with a |} opine,” said Seven O'clock. “When he arrives it is generally Greek, and neither could nor uuld speak Latin. The 

tel! book in his hand, whew I took to be Ten O'clock. But that || time for decent people to go home.” rreater part of St. Austin’s congregations were strangers t 
em yawn had closed the lecture on heads. ‘The whole company || By these characteristic remarks | was prepared to sec Master | Ui 
con simultaneously started and rushed towards ourcovert. In the || Twelve, who now staggered into the room, bowing and bend- Education and study i rst nepired the natives ¢ 
, the same breath we advavced upon the Hours, and answered all || ing with the most ludicrous affectation of dignitic i politeness, | those countries conquers : the sentj 
prick inquiries by timely gratuiations and welcomes, ind after divers cireumgy rations, took his seat | ne O'clock, | wents of that people ; Ita ons, os Well ax laws, t 
can ** My dearest trends,” suid the old gentieman, bowing with || The ppearance and conduct of this personage were ver Latin provinetals. "The tel with more ardour, and 
on, the grace and elegance of his west polished manner, “I anu) disordered. His face was pale and haggar i ‘ tained with mere facility, tl ind honours of th 
jon: quite delighted to mect you all again. 1 trust I have not!) drunk His clothes were cut after the news i ; supported the national t letters and in arms 
into kept you long in suspense. At least, | hope vou have made f but exhibited unequiy mpt hi t length, in the person rroduced an empero 
and yourselves happy. Ailow nie to mutroduce to vour acquaint: || been in a recent fray. A watchman’s broken n su whom Scrpios would not ‘ d for their country 
closc ince my tric nd, Mr. ¢ ypress. He isa very respectable mortal plied the place of his hour-glass, and the 6! ‘ rnd! n Spain alone produces lu Ile, the Seneecas, Lux = 
fully of good family—ean get tick wherever he goes, and never || his sickle, suspended from his neck, performed in its wearer's irtial, and Quinetil 
‘pts, suffers his clock to strixe the hour. He bas a triendshiy for | hand the function of a qu:zzing-glass. ‘These shocking evi- situation of tt I " ry diflerent from that 
lrian us, gentlemen, and wisles to make the most of us.” lences of di sipation drew down upon the new comer tl farb . ‘ n long since etvilized 
) my Here I was almost crusted by the embraces of half-a-dozen of rebukes of ol ‘une. His reproofs, however, were and « ‘ Th ! to relinquish their 
» are ny new associates ‘more in sorrow than tn anger,’ and the old gentleman turning ! toot von , pt any foreign titu 
yed * But cowe, my t Is t : 7 } fugit,’ sito. rssured me th tl > aberrations tr ’ richt road : r vu t ri cen ter they had | 
pssly uy motto, you k . ed. promised you last news re only sek ind always the unfortunate result of una he vil cestor ey affected to despise the 
» had year’s eve, } remember, to vive you a taste of the new in ha instances ingolinlne ’ 1 : n conquerors, whilst 
Five irtation of Bu I I have secured the boys, and h “7 will show vou that your idh ! ¢ compel 1 ct ther superior wisdom and 
y be em here.” vueht dying his locks gray ; 

We \s he said this w irselves i : lour and wasting his I n rht ener The believed, n Dionysius to Libanius, o 
has i wut veri tu rich red burgur I 1 Wo it hark wh e hig : or ! if,’ sincle Grech ‘ nentions Viral or Horace They 
“here “ed, t iv he e cu est, an ! ve om ignorant that the Romans had any good writers 
wore * Gentlemen,” sai e, will ‘ y i fe th hat he nz to steady hime ining upon One Ihe influence of the Grecian language and sentiment 
at hi these are the tr ' $5 ) ri as, Is ‘ IT} nov into put n- was not confined to the narrow | of that once celebrated 
, and Virgil has it Ul Wee re did ¢ en yh ireiy a haracters, countrys Their empire " To ss of colonies and 

he at last stanimmer ‘ * f conquests, had been diflused f 1 Adriatic to the Eu 
self, rien a here. To math ! ry shor i en—I have been in bad company, and ha > plirates andthe Nil 
of the ton’s back was turned, cht h forel indy to drink. But vou know it’s my nature to be always Asia was covered with Gre nd » long reign o 

He bottles were under my arin, It 1 Mr; : be ist—*but better late than never.’ Shall I tell you what) the Macedonian kin ' , ! ent revolution into 
serve and we were here in no time—till, gentlemen, till—bunipers || slorious mortals have been with me to night? Well, they Syria and Egypt. In their pompous courts those prince 
of of —your health—I am happy to see you all, at all hour- ver hey were good fellows—they said I was ‘the very ur ited the elegance of Athens with the luxury of the Eaet; 


aly to * My dear Tempus,” said Nine O'clock, “ your spirits are witching time of night,’ and when I was going, the y told ine !and the example of the court was imitated, at an humble dis 
onlay ‘s ethereal as your wine. That ‘iron tongue’ of yours, as lin't stay I must send my little brother One. Father ‘tance, by the higher ranks of their subjects, Such was f 
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: ; é iI oS apie : . ery Sey : 
general division o the Roman empire into the Latin and | hair, blue eyes, and a tresh complexion, slightly freckled. || beneath them tasteful sests, and make it a piace to which ex 


Greek languages. 


About three years ago her remains were disinterred, and car- | perienced age and prattling infancy will go for company or 


To these may be added a third distinction for the body of | ried in funeral procession by the maidens of the neighbouring i amusements; a spot where the villagers will assemble in the 
jcountry to Fort Edward, where they were buried, and a mo- | evening for cheerful conversation, and I venture to say that 
|nument erected over the spot. The pine tree is still a striking | these people will love their homes more, and think less ot 
jobject, from its age and immense size, but the spring, which | changing ; will improve them more ; that they will be wiser, 


the natives in Syria, and especially in Egypt. The use of 
their ancient dialects, by secluding them trom the commerce 
of mankind, checked the improvements of those barbarians 


The slothful eflemunacy of the former, exposed them to the 


contempt—the sullen ferociousness of the ijatter, excited the 


aversion of the conquerors. ‘Those nations had submitted 


to the Roman power, but they seldom desired or deserved | 


the freedom of the city; and it was remarked, that more than 
two lLundred and thirty years elapsed after the ruin of the 
Ptolemies, before an Egyptian was admitted into the senate. 

It is a just though trite observation, that victorious Rone 
was herself subdued by the arts of Greece. ‘Those immortal 
writers, who still command the admiration of modern Europe, 
soon beca ne the favourite objects of study and imitation im 
the western provinces. 

The elegant awusements of the Romans were not, how- 
ever, suffered to interiere with their sound maxims of policy. 
Whilst they acknowledged the charms of the Greeks, they 
asserted the dignity of the Latin tongue, and the exclusive 
use of the latter waa inflexibly maintained in the administra 
tion of civil as well as military government. ‘The emperor 
Clandius disfranchised an eminent Grecian for not under 
standing Latin. 

The two languages exercised at the same time their sepa 
rate jurisdiction throughout the empire; the former, as the 
natural idiom of science; the latter, as the dialect of publi 
transactions. ‘Those who united letters with business were 
equally conversant with both; and it was almost impossible, 
in any province, to find a Roman subject, of a liberal educa 
tion, who was at once a stranger to Greek and Latin. Times 

MISS M CREA, 

All our readers are tajsiiiar with the melancholy story of 
this young lady, as related in the history of our revolution. 
To this day her untimely and crue! fate is the subject of unt 
versal sympathy. ‘Uravellers visit the scene of her sufferings, 
and drop upon her grave the memorials of their tears. Her 
unhappy history has not, however, been fully and truly re 
«dot her, if our memory serves us, that 





corded, It is re 
she was betrothed to a British officer, at the time when Pur 
goyne’s force, to whieh he was attached, had reached, in their 
daring expedition, the neighbourhood of Saratoga, The coun 
try was full of armed men, beth of the British and American 
armies, and every day witnessed scenes of carnage and con 

bat between their advanced posts and skirmishers. The lover 
of the lady was stationed at Fort Edward, and becoming ap 
prehensive of her satety, sent a party of Indians to her resi- 
dence, Sandy-hill, only tour miles distant, to convey her sately 
to the fort, pronusing to them a reward on their return, Some 
hours having elapsed, he became impatient and alarmed at 
the delay, and dis, atched another party of Indians, on the 
same errand, with a similar promise of reward. 
had succeeded in escorting her and hercompanion sately to a 


spring, under a pine tree, midway between Sandy-hill and the: 


fort, where they met the second party. A contention, accord- 
ing to the story, arose between the two parties, for the honour 
and reward of conducting her to the fort, and the dispute be 
coming angry, was settled by putting her to death, each party 
throwing their tomahawks at her head, as she stood near the 
pine tree. It has even been pretended that the marks of the 
tomahawks were still to be seen in the tree. This account, 
as we learn from a friend, who recently visited the spot, is 
chiefly fabulous, and to the Indians is extremely unjust. But 
one party of Indians was sent tor the lady, and they had con 
ducted her on horseback to the spring under the pine, where 
they halted 
neighbourhood, and Miss M'Crea_ received a rifle ball in her 


At this moment a skirmish was going on in the 


side, fired at the party by some one of the American troops 
She was mortally wounded, and the Indians, being obliged to 
retreat hastily, and finding her an impediment to their pro 
The 
Americans came up in a few minutes, and among them was 
Mr. Baker, who is still living at Sandy -hill, and who former! 
knew Miss M‘Crea. He states that Miss M’Crea was breath 
ing when he came up, and the gun-shot wound in her side 
was mortal. She was buried under the tree, together with a 
young American lieutenant, who was shot in the skirmish. 
The female attendant of Miss M“ rea is also still living at 
Sandy-hill, and her statements accord with this. Miss Janet 
M'Crea is represented as having been very beautiful. Ac 

cording to Mr. Baker and the attendant referred to, she was 
abont aimeteen years of age, tall, and well formed, with auburn 


gress, tomahawked her, and placed her under the tree 


The tormer | 


it jormerly designated, is dried up. Boston Palladium 


A «UNNING SCOTCHMAN, 


London ina Scotch smack, The following is highly dramatic, 
ind almost reminds us of the graphic sketches in the Waverley 


that their taverns will be less frequented, and that every good 
teeling will more prevail among them, than would tiave been 
the case without. Place ina town or city a spot with spreading 


Mr. Gordon, the author of Personal Memoirs, came to | trees, and pleasant walks between, a spot which would serve 


as an agreeable promenade, and the feelings of that people 
will flow in a kinder and smoother channel; there will de 


novels, “The crowded population of the environs of London, I more happiness than there would have been, It is a delight- 
and the approach to it by Westminster, struck me with aston- | ful amusement to saunter along the French promenade about 
ishinent ; though fifty years ago, there were but few houses | Swnset, and observe the happy groups of all ages that throng 
in St. George's fields, and the number of stage coaches and |! them; to watch the rapid sale of bouquets, at the platforms 


private coaches was not a tenth of what it is now 


5 tedn lets |w hich line the sides, (flowers only are admitted there.) As an 


ter to a Seoteh grocer in Piccadilly, from a relation at Aberdeen, | American looks at the cheertul scene, he must think with pain 
and I thought it would be a prudent measure to deliver my |) ° his own cities, where every thing seems calculated for dull 


credentials to the vender of figs. On my presenting my let | labour, or lynx-eyed gain. 


It is doubtless owing, in some de- 


ter, he gave me a great many bows, and when he had perused |) Stee, to the provision of such places in foreign countries that 
it, he begged me to walk into a small dark room behind his|| 2eir natives resort less to taverns for amusement than with 


shop. ‘Weel,’ said my friend, in a most perfect Buchan accent, 
‘what can Ido for ye, captain ?—(this was speedy promotion. ) 
My cousin tells me he kens your family—I have several o! 
your name my customers.’ ‘I want,’ I replied, 
a day or two, before I go to visit a relation at Enfield.—‘An’ 
what may his name be, if you please? 1 serve twa families 
When I satistied him, and added that he was master, 
of an academy, and had three-score of boarders, his eyes} 
glistened, and he rejoined, ‘I hae 9 relation by the mither’s 


side o’ the name of Morrison ; may be ve are of the same kin? 


{there.’ 


us, and that intoxication consequently is less frequently seen. 
“The French have their Boulevards, the Spaniards their 
Prado, the Italian their Gorso; all of these have their public 


‘a lodging for | gardens, and we have our tippling shops, the bane and dis- 


grace of our land, and shall have them, I fear, till we provide 
All attempts to check this 
current of feeling are vain ; the stream must flow, and if we 
give it a channel, will refresh and beautify the land it would 
otherwise have desolated and destroyed.” 

So much for the effect on the morals of a people. 


more innocent places of resort. 


The re 


at ony rate, I would be greatly obleeged if you wud mention || 2¢tion on the mind is also of very great consequence. A flou- 
to your uncle that I selltea and sugar, and a’ kind o’ groceries || "ishing state of architecture, it is true, implies a good degree 


is cheap as ony man within the city ef London or Westmin | of previous mental culture; but no cause, perhaps, operates 


ster, and will be obleeged to you to tak’ a caird o’ my shop— |} 
he'll find it to his advantage to deal wi me, Pm sorry can 
na vie ye a bed » ysel, for 1 ha’ unluckily let my first stage, 
and am raither hampered for room, for Tha’ a sick mither ; 
tut I will introduce you to an honest man, and vary ceeri/, 
he lives in Suffolk street, near Charing. cross—but as ye din: 


with more quickness, certainty, and power, in refining the 


| mind, thus prepared, than this. It is placing objects of taste 


| 


ken Lunnun, Pil send my shop-boy to show vou the road; it’s || 


No. 6 The man’s name is Mitchell, and he keeps a tailor s| 
shop—vyou'll be wanting new claiths, and you canna do bet 
ter than yet fra him—he’s an honest man.’ I had tact enougi: 
to perceive that Mr. Mackey, trom his discourse, seemed to! 
have his own and his triend’s interest at heart more than mine; 
nevertheless, | thanked him for his kindness, and would ac 

leept of his offer of giving mea tew lines to the tailor, and I 
would vet into a hackney-coach, and save him the trouble ot 
sending his lad with me, ‘Na, na,’ replied he, ‘that will cost 
ve ashilling—keep your siller in your pouch—ye'll ha’ occa 
sion for it, I'se warrant. Sullolk-street is nae a quarter of a 

}mile off 1 told him that] had left my baggage in the smack, 
ind that I had nothing to carry but what was on my back 
Mr. Ogilvie, a gentleman whose acquaintaince I had formed 

on the passage, and had brought me to town, at this moment 


passed in his carriage and spoke to me. ‘He seems a ceevil 
| like gentleman,’ rejoined the grocer ; ‘what's his trade?’ ‘Tbe 
|yieve,’ said I, ‘he isa West-India merchant.’ ‘Gin ye hae ony 
interest with him,’ continued Mr. Mackey, ‘1 wish ve would 
| speak a guid word forme. 1 wud serve him wi’ his ain com 
modities, and may be buy from him.’ But on my saying that 
I had never seen or heard of him till yesterday, he gave up 
the chase a+ hopeless. The introductory not being written, 
my worthy frend presented me with a dozen of figs ina 
paper, saying, ‘I dare say ye have a sweet tooth in vour head 
—trie thae figs, they are very trash, and let your uncle tast 

ane or twa o’ them—they are particularly quid tor the bairns 
and when you come back frae Enfield, call in and tak your 
breaktast—I ha’ guid honey, and noo and then a yellow had 
dock that the skippers wha deal wi) me bring up.’ 
mising that I] would see him again, we shook bands and part 


On pre 
ed, his last words being, ‘See what ye cando with your unck 
for me.’ Lis IM 
LOCAL ATTACHMENTS, 
The thirty-fifth number of Siiiman’s Journal of § 
in an article under the head of “ Architecture of the | 
States,’ has the following remarks: 

“ Place in a village a handsome public monument, or pillar 


ence 


ited 


or church, and Ide not hesitate te say that, all other things 
being equal, those villagers will be bound more to one another 
Place by another 


and to their village, than those of another. 
a greup of trees, with a fountain playing in the midst; have peop!e. 


{usetul in our nature 


| 


before the public, which they cannot help seeing, about which 
they must converse, whose beauties they must analyze; on 
which, in short, all will tarn critics, and the sure consequence 
will be a refinement of taste, an elevation of mental charac- 
ter, which will carry itself into all the concerns of life. The 
principle of accommodation ts one of the most powerful and 
Place a civilized man among savages, 
and his thoughts, feelings, and habits will, before many years, 
be strongly assimilated to those of the savage ; place a savage 
in refined society, and his character will in a short time un 
‘ergo a change. Place a number of tasteful public edifices 
in a town, and the private buildings of that town will become 
classic and tasteful ; build private edifices on the principles of 


tyood taste, and | do not hesitate to sav, that their interior 


will correspond—that in cleanliness, good order, regularity o! 
the system within, there will be a sure and rapid unprove 
ment, re-acting strong!y on the mind, as well as on the mora! 
character of the oecupants. Raleigh Register 


MRS, DICKINSON, 


Mrs. Eleanor Dickinson (a men. ber of the society of friends, 
has just pubiished * The Mameluke,” a poem, with several 


isiscellaneous pieces which evince ver, considerable poetics! 








talent. The following . assage is from the first canto 
The moon bas left her starry throne ; 
Her gay attendants, one by one 
Have jaded irom von blue neave 
Or dipped their tore hes in the wave 
Diane ts wrapped tn her sable wes 
Has rolled her coariot to the west 
The eastern glows: a rosy streak 
Pie blus ing tints of morn bespeak 
Brig i { glory, sott uutold 
Heavy pestern; rolling hquid gold 
Before tes radiant d the sun 
Reclines on ocean as a tia 
And views around reflect ' 
1 ple ndid rad:ance of t kur 
N ‘ wit ght retu'gent crownes 
And rea golden sceptre rour 


THE TRI-COLOUR, 


Many inquiries have been made of late as to the true origiv 
Wf the tri-coloured flag, and of what it is emblematical. We 
find the following explanation in a paper before us :—Before 
the revolution the city of Paris had colours of its own—red 
ind blue—the white being the colour of the king and his 
army. After the taking of the Bastile, the armed bourgeois 
of the city having taken the name of the National Guard, 
added the white to the two previous colours of Paris, for the 
purpose of indicating that the king was no longer a separate 
estate, and that his power had passed into the hands of the 
Nationa! Gazette 
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\a musician who understands his business, and be engages 4 

a || prima donna, consulting in her selection that which he con- 

LocOMOTIVE CUTTING AND EXCAVATING MACHINE.— sir, |/Celves to be the taste of the town. For the buffo ce partinent 
| 








G. Palmer of the city of Worcester, has been eu gaged upwards 
of ten years in bringing this extraordinary engine to its pre- Barnes. . 
sent state of perfection, and tor which his late majesty was! the cast ; let him see John of Paris ; \et him be present at a 
pleased to grant his letters ;atent on the eighth of June last. rengyoery-s of the Caliph of Bagdad, and then let him 
This engine operates by steam, and is particularly adapted for confess, that in addition to the first talent on this side of the 


Let any person witness the ‘Tempest, and examine 





large national undertakings, such as shipcanals, levelling hills, | Atlantic, that he has wituessed the most complete operatic 


in forming new lines of roads, railways, &c. The construe- establishment existing, and one which is justly the boast of 


tion of this engine is such that on the most trying soil it will) the city. Let other theatres go to what expense they please, 


cut at least a ton per minute, and on more favourable soil it the cost which Mr. Simpson incurs in giving to the pubhe an | 


will excavate up to three tons per minute, cutting al a stugle intrinsically good entertainment, supported by the most ay 
blow six feet wide and three teet deep, delivering the suil into) proved talent, not only tends to give character to the drama 
' 


carts, or on either side of the excavation to form a bank,|, Ut must eventually repay him as correct musical taste ad 


he cannot be exceeded in Placide, assisted by Hilson and 
a ' 





When cutting gravel for road-making, ut will separate the 
stones from the earth with like rapidity. 
be still further extended, but the Impossitiiity of vehicles 


Its operation naught 


succeeding each other in due time to move off the soil will 
ever prevent its being carried to the extent of its possible 
operations. 

Previous to seeing this engine, most persons have concetv- 
ed it to be a ponderous piece of machinery. It is not se; its 
power not being derived from great weight and dimensions, 
but from the peculiarity of its construction, which is, at once, 
sunple, ingenious, and vew ; and from this combination is ob- 
tained is extraordinary powers of execution ly e 





THE DRAMA. 
—==—— = = —= 
THE PAKKE AND BOWEKY THEATKES. 

We attended the Park theatre ou the frst evening of Mrs. 
Austin’s engagemeut, and have been attracted there nightly 
on her ensuing pertormances, 
both received considerable additions and changes. ‘The orches 


The band and chorus have 
tra has now an accession in number, an! musters four first 
Mr. Pons has 
been removed to the dassoon, on which he is an adinirabie artist 
Mr. Kyle, jun 
uusic at West polnt, is en 


violins, all strong players and able nvusiciaus 


Chiotii’s trombone is as prominent as usual. 
the son of the present director oi 
gaged as flute player, and is evidently a young man of pro- 
mise. ‘The clarionets ure in the hands of Mr. Roca and a 
brother-in-law, we understand, of Mr. Schott, the well-known 
professor of that instruineat. The Aorns are plaved by the 
saine persons as last season, Messrs. Nils and Brown, and 
they cannot be exceeded in the United States for orchestral 
business. The band, consequently, is now perfectly efficient 
and that department can do justice to all compositions of the 
inost difficult de scripulo them. It 
vish to cavil that a better 


trumpet player, or better horn, an equal bassoon, a better 


Which may come before 
may be objected by those who 
flute, and a better clarionet, may be found in America than 
the professors of those instruments at the Park ; for playing 
concertos, perhaps, this may be the fact; but it by no means 
follows that congerto players are equal to orchestral business, 
nor does exceilence on particular instruments command gene- 
ral eflect; on the contrary, in some instances it proves detri- 
mental to it. 
the band of the Italian opera at Paris with that in London ; 
the professors of the latter individually stand unrivalled, and 


To cite a case to support our position, compare 


vastly superior to the French on their separate instruments ; 
but there is a subdued union of sound and a simultaneous 
expression belonging to the Parisian band to which that in 
London must yield ; and this quality is attributable to the 
Park band beyond any other American orchestra 
omitted to add that Davis, who served his apprenticeship un- 
der the severe Garcia, and Deluce, the leader of the operas 
then and since, retain their relative situations of chef d'or- 
chestre and contra basso For the chorus a noug the Wolnen 
an alteration has taken place ; and we are happy to notice the 
return of the stentorian tall-inan, Pearson, to the head o1 the 
male department. For the principals in opera, Mrs. Austin 
is assisted by Mrs. Blake, rice Mrs. stiarpe; and the business 
hitherto allotted to Mrs. Hackett is divided between Mrs. Wal- 
lack and Mrs. Durie. 


Richings and Jones also share the 


singing business; the acting parts falling to the to. mer, the 
difficult voea! parts to the latter. La making this arrangement 
We cannot but applaud the system of the worthy manager; 
he gues into the field, and throwing down his gauntlet, chal 
lenges competition. He is aware that a number of vocalists 
may be congregated, but a half operatic establishment is not 
the vehicle to display their talents. You uay hear two or 
three songs sung, but an opera you do not witness except at the 


Park theatre, where the Colpany are tamiiiar with that spe- 


We have | 


they are too well known and appreciated 


vances and quackery dimtushes 

The opera of Cinderella has been announced as in prepa- 
ration for a length of time. We are given to understand that ut 
Is to be got up with the greatest splendour, The music ts tron 
Rossini’s Cenerentola, with selections from his other works. 
Cinderella will be acted by Mrs. Austin, and there is a ver 
fine buffo character tor Placide, and a coune part for Barnes 
Hilson also is included in the cast as a lively valet. The stor 
ot Cinderectla is well known to every body; many have seen 


|} Rossin’s Cenerentola, and the French Cendrillon. The 


opera has the advantage of al! the wonders of the orivinal 
tale : pumpkins become coaches, rats footun n, &« and 
nothing is left undone to please both eve and ear. We hav. 
no doubt that it will prove very attractive, and repay the ma 
nager tor labour and expense, 

Since w riting the above we attended the Bowery theatre 


jifor the first tine this season, and are sorry to commence our 


strictures on that establishment with finding fault. If the per- 
formances had been of the first order, we should have suppress 


Maclann 


Marriage of Figaro wer 


ed part ot the foregoing ; but such was not the case 
Feron and Mrs. Kuight, in the 
the magnets which attracted us thither, We found Mr. Ss 
gura, the litst riolin player in Anwrica, at the head of a ver 


weagre band; Mr. Cuddy, whose talents are umioubted, a 


true, assisted; and ir, Kuight sat at a pianoforte, tor what 
purpose we do not exactly understam. ; out Mr. Segura and 


Mr. Cuddy cannot make a weak band “do the work” of a 
strong one; and the clariwnels, horns, | ‘ ind 

bone positively Were of the Worst description; ¢ ’ and 
trumpets there were none. ‘The eflective niusie of © Even as toe 
sun,” was cul up in a Wretched manner by numerous mistakes 
Madame Feron gave her song, called the “* Arab Steed,” with 
wuch spint; her execution of rapid divisions is very brillant 
Our imend C. termed the passages in which sue excels “ fow 
prised 
b. thatterm. We would rather see Mes. Kaowht in tematk 


de force ;> and we think ber beauties of style are cou 
attire than in the very unyracetul costume which ste selected 
jor the page, although she sang well and acted prettily. By 
the by, why did she not play the Countess, which ts consider 
the part of a prima donna, and by some selected ta reference 
ty that of Susauna? Mrs. Dickons and Miss Stephens periorm 
ed the two characters, as did Miss Mepheus and Miss ‘Tree 
Mr. Pluwer, an improving singer, should have acted Froredi: 
and Mr. Huwblin the Count. 

The chorus of the first act was very deficient, although 
Madame Feron exerted herself to the utuost to lead it, The 
Jinale to the second act was extremely baperieet; and the 
Antonio ot Holland, and the Figaro of Roberts, were mot be 
yond mediocrity. A very odd man cane on as Fiorello, and 
Basil resolutely persisted in singing his se/o a bar behind the 
band, which had a curious efiect. Most of the audience 
secned to tee! that opera at the Bowery is out of its element 
and we sincerely beheve, that t would be equaily conducis: 
to the interests of the manager of that establishowent and the 


two ladies, i their services were transterred to the Park 





THE NEW-YORK MIRZOR. 


dhe North 





American Review for Octoln Ini 
punctuality with whieh this quarterly journal is issued, fur- 
Hisies strong and tidisputable evidence of its popularity. — 
Unless value were attached to tie 
publication, there would be little eagerness or curiosity uit 


appearance of a erttical 


tested by the public for the possession of its opinions, and less 
readiness or ludustry on the part of its 
pretors. 


publishers and pro 
The North American Review does not, however 
require, at the present day, any eulogium upon its merits; 
The last nuatkr 
furnishes a variety of interesting articles to the scholar, the 


politician, and the mere man ot letters. The re. arks on bisho, 


les of the drama. He retains the best stock singer he can ind, Lowth's Lectures on Hebrew Poetry is replete with lefty senti- 


+ Woodworth 


jwent and chaste diction, and will bear con rimom, wilt lor 
learned research and masterly expression, with the prime 
jarticles in the best foreign reviews, A comprehensive view 
of the magnificent wealth stored up in the ample donmains of 


scriptural classics, is presented to the reader in the most cap 


jand diffuse liberal feelings. 


tivating forms, calculated to awaken literary investigation 
The notice of the Amencan An 


jnual Register is by no means happ It gives little or no in 


| saghe into the contents of the volume protessed to be reviewed 
|—is evidently imbued with some sympathetic party feelings 
for the author, yet lectures him indirectly and uwnintelligibly 
as to certain detects in his work, The style in which it is 
drawn up is altogether unworthy of the charact rot the oldest 
periodical in the United States. It would have reflected litth 
credit on some of our better conducted newspapers. How 


came it to be made a leading article The tdeas thrown out 
painting, andon the best specimens of the art, bot! at 
home and abroad, strike us as peculiarly worthy the atten 
ton of students of the fine arts The long political treatises 
in abalyses will attrict considerable notiee —thev are charac 
terized by sound doctrine and correct principle. Vet do we 
fear that our northern trimestrian may render itself as ob 
noxious to the charge of local jealousy as the southern is 
acknowledged to be, despite its talent and boasted liber ality, 


by some of US Warmest vet not over-zoalots adhuurers 


Tales and Sketches, by a ¢ n —This work, an 


nounced by us seme time since as bong ta preparation, and 


from which an extract was made in our columns, has just 


issued trom the press of Mr. EB. Bliss, of this erty, It corm 


rises ten distinct articles. ‘There is much svarnety of charac 
um! many of the 
of the sketches 
atm! offers a favour 
wat difficult 


ter and ineident wm the parts we have read 
scenes are exceeding!y well described, On 
im blank verse, is of a dramatic character 

ible specimen of the writer's powers 1 ¢ ranch 
New books, and re 


lish press, throng upon Us 50 fast that we have scarcely tw 


oo) CORD position publications f oa Clee hung 


te give each @ perusal as ita pears. In the present tastance 


we have litth wore than glanced at the contents of the work 
under notice, but shall at some future day recur to it, tor the 
purpos: of alordimy our readers a further “taste o its quality 


Naundford and Merton.—Ilt is truly ans din the pretace 


ty the new edition of this tale, just published, that “the 


ustery of Sandiord and Merton, written titty years ago, t at 


us moment the most mteresting and edttving of children’s 


west (XG es, In 


whs; tugaly entertamimng, extiinting th 
vicating a Virtueus conduct, the Ligh use of reason, just 
inoral prinetples, and usedul trath in regard to physical nature 


dian the most notelligible and attractive style ihe Amer 


mu editor places a just confidence tn hinsell when he asserts 
that he serves the true tnterests of education by giving Ute 


wok Its most posible cheap form. ‘This olyect he has eilect 
ed by omitting a great deal of unnecessary watter, and much 
also that was above the comprehension of the juve tile under 
How tar he has succeeded, 


standing the voice of the publn 


long since decided The first edition bas beon for some time 
out of print, and the demand for the prescot is universal 


VMelodws.—Vhese poewuns will be published 


shoul Lue begiamng of November, Siace the appearance ot Uhe 


trst edition, un ISZ7, the author has proiuced many new 


pieces of supertor beauty, whieh are now added to the lormer 
selection, Tndependeut of the ongiual trontisyaece and vig 


nettle title-page, the present volume will be crbeilsled with 
three copperplate engravings, illustrative of the saue num 
We trust that the public in general, and the 


back ward 


in patronizing a writer who has se frequently contibuted to 


wT ol sols. 


readers of this journal in particular, will mot. te 


their entertainment Subscriptions recerved at this « fhice. 


The Denounced.—W hoever has read the “ Tales by the 
O' Hora Faualy,” wall, at the very coe. tion of the name, recall 
the thrilitngs incidents, tie picturesque scenery, and the lar 
rowing, yvettarthiul ropresentacions of aucian tie and character, 
which awaken with singular and irresistible power the most 
ively eotiens of interest: and curtosity, It is tnpossible 
that the author of sucha production can put forth any thing 
tat shall tail of effect, and toreign criticism bas already pre- 

yuneed a favourable judgment upon the present attenpt 
Our own opinion is as yet unformed re specting tts merits 
but our anticipetions are highly excited, and, we will venture 
will not 


lor once to proyhe ‘ in diso ppotuted, 


Wr. C. Kean. —This distinguistec actor and anuable young 
gentleman, has just completed a brilliant engave.went at Phiua 
delphia, He will return to this city about the tenth of next 


month. We promise him a most enthustasuc recepten 














SHE NEVER BLAMED HIM, NEVER! 
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ne- ver blamed him, ne-ver, But re-ceived him 
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when he came, With a wel - come kind as e- ver, And she tried to lor 
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she dis - sem - bled, For when-e’er = she tried to smile, A tear , un bid den 
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trem - bled In her blue eve all the while 
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2d Verse—She knew that she was dying, | But her sweet voice only falter’d, ' But yet she never blamed him, She spoke not whe n he press’d her 
And she dreaded not her doom , When she spoke of losing him For the anguish she had known, To his young and panting heart; 
She never thought of sighing ld Verse—’Tis true that he had lured her And the’ she seldom named him } The | banners waved around her, 
O’er her beauty’s blighted bloom ; From the isle where she was born She thought of him alone ; And she heard the bugle’s sound, 
She knew her cheek was alter'd, Tis true he had inur’d her ith Verse—sShe sigh'd when he caress d her ! They pass'd—and strangers found hes 
And she knew her eve was dim To the cold world’s bitter seorn ; | For she knew that they must part | Cold and lifeless on the ground 













* | = . 
Warictics. || was killed, and never got home. Now, if | had gone myselt, | 
— and got killed, 1 ghould have got clear of military duty to all | 
FemALe HEROISM.—A great many women took an active jcfernity.” He wes oxttalt .fieclaynation. 





part in the combats in Paris, and several distingu‘shed them-|| THe visc ovgT"b’ aaLincopitr. The Viscount d’Arlin- 
selves by feats of extraordinary courage. A young and pretty |\court is scarcely forty vears of age. He is accustomed to re 
girl, nineteen years of age, who, during the three days, ap-|iceive those who visit hinf'with that dignified affability which 
peared in front of the combatants armed with a musket, ac- li sharacterizes one who prides himelf on his talents more than 






| 
quired such an ascendency over the citizens, that they re-|his rank. His address is fascinating, and he is considered | 


, . | 
garded her almost as their captain. Intrepid on the field of|\ag one of the most finished gentlemen in France. The ladies 
: " } . . 
battle, she lavished her kind attentions on the wounded when)10 particular adiaire his tall and elegant figure, and his fine 
So much heroism, devotion, and hu-|/black eyes, the expression of which is full of talent, mingled 






the firing had ceased. 
v manity, excited the enthusiasm of all who witnessed it. On the) with a degree of melancholy sensibility. There are few such 
' evening of the third day this young girl was borne in triumph) happy families as that of the Viscount d’ Arlincourt : his home 
through the streets of Paris. A great crowd accompanied her,! is a perfect elysium, The viscountess is revered by all why 
shouting cries of joy. In one hand she held a sword, and in| know her; her society is delightful to all who are permitted to 
the other the tri-coloured flag. Lighted torches shed a bril-| partake of it; and her two daughters are brought up in the 
most careful manner, and are highly accomplished ; their 










liancy on this gay cortége. 
Muititary puty.—A Yankee being warned to do military) talents and personal charms are heightened by the religious 
duty, requested the captain to excuse him. The officer told! instructions they have received. 
him that he might state the case to the company, end ifthey| Mapame ve Gencis.—Madame de Genlis died recently in 
would vote in the affirmative, he should be excused. He ac France at the advanced age of eighty. ‘This lady was proba- 
rdingly made the following address :—“ Fellow-sokdiers, 1| bly possessed of as great talent forthe correct education of 
am rather hard of hearing, and don’t always understand the} | youth as any of her contemporaries of either sex. Her 
word of command. Besides, at the age of sixteen I was draft-| “Theatre of Education” has long been a model for dramatic 
ed to go int the army; but my father went in my room, and! didactic composition, being within the comprehension of the 













| most youthful intellect, and stored with precepts of the purest 
morality and usefulness. It is no small tribute to her merit 
||to state, that she was governess over the early years both of 
the ex-king of France, Charles X, and of the present king 
of the French, Louis Philippe ; she may be termed the female 
Warwick of her time—* the setter up and puller down of 


kings.”’ 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES.—T hese societies are virtually sup 
|ported by law in Peru. Its president, General Gamara, has 
published a decree in accordance with an act of the constitu 
ent congress, prohibiting the importation of liquors after the 
present year. All naval and merchant vessels attached to 


the country are forbidden to consume them, and even their 


sale is prohibited under the penalty of confiscation, This 
step is rather more u/fra, (as politicians would say) but we 
hope may be as efficacious as the milder means used in our 


‘own country. 


Guard yourself against your enemies: cuard yourself doubl; 


against your friends. 
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